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‘ The UNO football team closes regular season play tomorrow night against Mankato State at Al Caniglia Field. At stake is the 
T f SON the [ 1 ne NCC championship and a playoff berth. The Mavs will need inspired play like that of linebacker Tim Carlson (left). nasal: St. 
Cloud last week, Carlson had 14 tackles and a 71-yard interception return for a touchdown. 


Wardle returns to reflect on accomplishments of UNO 


By JOSEPH BRENNAN 

Ralph Wardle remains an optimist. 

‘I, for one, have no fear that,. . . Nebraskans, especially Ons 
hans, are going to withdraw their support from this university,’ 
said Wardle, professor of English literature at Omaha University/ 
UNO for 34 years. ‘‘You’ve come a long way from West Dodge 
High.” 

The last remark was the term detractors directed toward OU 
in its fledgling days as a municipal institution. Wardle, 74, was 
part of that time, and he returned to UNO last week to reminisce 
about it. 

Despite current budget problems, program reductions, and 
faculty firings, Wardle said UNO will prevail. Such problems 
probably will continue into the future, he said, but he is opti- 
mistic the university’ s impact on Ee local COMER will con- 
tinue to gain it support. : 

Wardle spoke at a recent 
lecture which focused on the 
history of UNO and the state 
of American education. 

The lecture, sponsored by 
the honors program as a 75th 
anniversary event, was held in 
the Student Center Ballroom 
last Friday night before an au- 
dience of about 75 people, 
mostly faculty members who Wardle 
knew and worked with Wardle. A reception honoring Wardle 
and his wife, Mary, was held afterward. 

Wardle arrived at Omaha University in 1938, just as the uni- 
versity was moving to a new site — a Georgian-style building 
constructed with New Deal money and now known as Arts and 
Sciences Hall. 

The school, which became a municipal institution in 1931, 
earned accreditation and began to attract top-rank faculty from 
across the country. In the 1930s, Wardle said, the people who 
shaped Omaha University were dedicated and enthusiastic. 

“As a person coming in from the outside, it was really a very 
impressive sort of operation,” said Wardle, a 1931 graduate of 
Dartmouth College. 

‘We didn’t know much about universities; we’d been to one 
or two ourselves, but (it was marvelous) to come out to a per- 
fectly strange place, to see what was going on here, to see the 
dedicated faculty operating, the interested students.” 

Wardle said OU students were hard workers. It was fashion- 
able at the time, he said, to “‘slide through school and get the 
minimum (grade). But that wasn’t true around here. These peo- 
ple, most of them, were earning their way through and they 
really had to work to get it.” 

Wardle earned a master’s degree (1936) and doctorate (1940) 
from Harvard. His first teaching stint at OU was brief, 1938- 
40, He accepted an offer to teach at Cornell because he felt 


there was little opportunity for advancement at OU. 

He became disillusioned with “the politics of Cornell’. and 
returned to Omaha in 1944. He stayed until 1976, when, because 
he was nearing the mandatory retirement age at UNO, he joined 
Creighton and taught English there until 1981. 

During the past two years, he has taught at Tabor Academy, 
a Marion, Mass., prep school from which he was graduated in 
1927. 

When Wardle returned to OU in the 1940s, the campus was 
entering a period of growth due mainly to increased enrollment 
by World War II veterans and increased tax support by Omahans. 

That growth began to wane in the 1960s as residents voted 
against two ballot propositions which would have increased mu- 
nicipal support for OU. 

The alternative, he said, was to become a state university, 
something OU officials at first didn’t want to face. 

The merger in 1968, however, brought more money to the 
campus, boosted enrollment, and lowered tuition. Nonetheless, 
the university became more impersonal, but the effects gen- 
erally have been beneficial, he added. 

“After all, we have to bear in mind that if we do lose some 
of the personal touch, a university is an institution of learning, 
not a social club,’’ said Wardle. : 

‘“‘We may lose some of the family feeling we’ve had, but we 
have a better chance of doing a thorough job of education.” 

In spite of the merger, new problems arose on campus. “‘A 
general sort of rebellion’ permeated the campus in the late 
60s, Wardle said, but the effects of that were positive. 

He said he told a 1969 commencement audience at UNO that 
student unrest was leading to the ‘“‘democratization’’ of Amer- 
ican universities. Protestors were ‘‘trying to make things less 
autocratic, trying to make things more a matter of cooperation 
—- students, faculty, administration working’ together. A three- 
way sort of dialogue.” 

He said UNO’s future is bright because it has an urban base 
from which to draw students who can be educated at a relatively 
cheap cost. 

“It seems.to be the general prognosis is very good,” said 
Wardle. ““The patient has a strong constitution. Think of the 
number of universities in this area that have risen and fallen in 
the course of those 75 years. And see what’s happened to this 
one in comparison.” 

He said American education has taken a “‘beating’’ lately be- 
cause some say it concentrates on quantity rather than quality. 

“Inevitably, of course, if you start educating millions instead 
of hundreds, you’re not going to maintain quite the same level,”’ 
he said. ‘‘And yet, consider the extent (of American education) 
and the overall picture, it seems to me, is more favorable.”’ 

Wardle, recipient of the UNO Great Teacher Award in 1974 
and author of several books on literary figures, will be honored 
as a distinguished scholar by the Keats-Shelley Association of 
America next month. 


‘Students liked him 


for his standards’ 


The faculty members who came to listen to Ralph Wardle 
speak at UNO last week represented various academic dis- 
ciplines. 

Sprinkled throughout the audience were professors from 
the departments of political science, philosophy, communi- 
cation, and management and organizational behavior, among 
others. 

Wardle, professor of English at UNO for 34 years, had a 
far-reaching effect on his colleagues. 

“We got along famously,” said Clifford Anderberg, a pro- 
fessor of philosophy who worked closely with Wardle when 
both were chairmen of their respective departments.~ 

“I think the faculty was impressed by his scholarship and 
influence,” said Anderberg. 

Bruce Baker, director of freshman English, said Wardle 
served as a role model for faculty members because of his 
exacting standards in the classroom and in research. 

Baker first met him in 1958 after graduating from Har- 
vard, where Wardle had earned post-graduate degrees. He 
served as Baker’s faculty adviser in the Omaha University 
graduate program. 

Baker said he was impressed by Wardle’s ‘‘teaching style, 
his enthusiasm for whatever particular writer he was dealing 
with, and his meticulous preparation.” - 

Wardle was popular with students “‘not in any way because 
he was an easy mark. Quite the contrary — his standards 
were never compromised, for Harvard grads or anybody 
else,’ said Baker. 

Wardle, author of books on Oliver Goldsmith, William Ha- 
zlitt, and Mary Wollstonecraft, has published several articles 
in scholarly journals. 

At UNO, he was active in numerous committees and as- 
sociations and also participated in a variety of civic organi- 
zations. In the 1950s, he founded the university literary 
magazine, Grain of Sand, which is now known as Smackwarm. 

Wardle currently teaches English at a Massachusetts prep 
school, which he said he enjoys although “‘it’s different. You 
meet the same classes every day. There’s more of a discipline 
problem, too.” 

But he wasn’t unprepared to teach younger students, he 
said. He taught at Creighton for five years, and said it tra- 
ditionally has younger students than UNO. 

“T teach the younger students and I like it. They’re a lot 
of fun.” 
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Art 


Students display imagination at UNO fall art exhibit 


The.Fall Art Student Exhibition currently on 
display at the UNO Art Gallery represents the 
work of nine students selected by the art de- 
partment faculty. 

Judging from the titles of the works, the stu- 
dent artists are saying that references are im- 
portant in their work, which gives the viewer 
much to think about in terms of content as well 
as much to enjoy for visual and tactile qualities. 


Two sculptors working in welded scrap steel 
show two different approaches to the possibil- 
ities of the material. Izen Ratzlaff’s work is con- 
structed to take advantage of the 
complementary nature of the various parts that 
form the piece. 


Ratzlaff’s sculptures show a keen awareness 
of the symbolic and figurative connotations 
within the forms of pieces in “Oak,” ‘“‘Liberty,”’ 
and ‘‘Sleigh.” 


In her work, Hally DeCarion used different 
colors and surface treatment on‘each of four 
steel pieces to complement their form and to 
further indicate which of the four ancient ele- 
ments (earth, air, fire, and water) the piece 
connotes. Her most successful sculpture in this 
regard is “Fire,” in which the sparkling copper 
color adds warmth to the wispy layers of rising 
steel. 


Ken Jimmerson and Catherine Paicotti, both 
winners of Omaha Artists awards for best rep- 
resentational work, share similar interests in 
presenting a feeling for place through careful 
use of color, but are vastly different in approach 
and point of view. | 


Jimmerson’s set of intaglios and pastels show 
a downtown street from a slightly skewed per- 
spective as the title ““Woozy-Tilted’’ implies. 


His strongest works are the pastels in which 
the self-assured line, drawn in dimmed neon 
colors, provides contrast to the cool colors of 
night which dominate. It is this element, com- 
bined with the imagery of ‘Blocked Passage,”’ 
that causes an uneasy feeling about the imag- 
ined dilemma unfolding. 

Paciotti’s vivid impasto oil paintings of 
houses use color at its most intense chroma to 


Modern art... 
Gallery. 


describe the windows, doors, roofs, walls, and 
surroundings. 

In addition, the heavy impasto and individual 
brush strokes create a surface and color that 
almost jump off the canvas. Like the Kodach- 
rome color in Paul Simon’s song that “‘gives us 
the greens of summer” and “makes us think 
all in purple,” Paciotti’s images such as “‘Green 
Street’? seem to come from heightened mem- 
ory of particular places. 

The windows in the “‘Easel Window”’ series 
of paintings by Dan Carlson’serve to lend struc- 
ture to his colorful, abstracted interiors. His 
loosely-handled colors flow over the canvas, de- 
fining objects and space, creating expressive 


The Gateway is seeking ambitious people to 
fill paying positions on its advertising staff. 


Applications are now available 
for ad sales representatives . 
for the spring semester. 


EXPERIENCE 
IS THE 
KEY TO 

BUILDING A 

GOOD RESUME 


If you're considering a future in advertising or 
marketing, practical experience in advertising 
sales and design will give you an edge in today’s 


competitive job market. 


Sales representatives will be asked to work ap- 
proximately 10-15 hours per week. A knowledge 
of basic advertising sales, layout and rates is sug- 
gested, but not required. Pay is based on commis- 


sion of new accounts: 


For more information or applications, contact the 
Gateway office at 554-2470 or stop by annex 17. 
Deadline for application: 
November 18, 4 p.m. 


Dennis Cleasby 


Nancy Kelly observes Hally DeCarion’s ‘‘Water” on display at the UNO Art 


movement. 

His most powerful work, “Angels Coming to 
Take Little Billy to Heaven,’’ combines the ab- 
stract and the defined in a way that creates a 
rather startling image. 

William Zuehlke uses pattern in vivid colors 
to create a frenzied feeling in his paintings and 
drawings. In several works like ‘Burnin Ca- 
thedral its the old ‘goin to hell’ sermon,’ a mon- 
olithic form — in this case arches reminiscent 
of gothic windows — seems to represent a less 
than blessed, almost hellish structure to the 
primitively drawn figures that inhabit the space. 

Zuehlke makes fun of a different type of re- 
ligious convention as the one-eyed block figures 
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‘We Make i¢ Happen!”’ 
go 0 000000000008 O09, 


°° COME TO THE MOVIES! “e 


With Burt & Dolly 
this much fun just 
couldn’t be legal! 


Yudy GARLAND « #a-xco MASON 


“All films shown in the Eppley Auditorium Pd 


in “Gospel Singer/beltinout the old hymns” 
seem to be reverberating from all the noisy 
pattern surrounding them. 


James Hejl also makes use of colorful pattern 
to create images in a woodcut print, a drawing, 
and a sculpture. 


In “Only Astronauts Smoke Luckys” a red- 
textured background surrounding a colored pat- 
tern on black is brought together by the line 
of a cigarette which extends from a profile 
shape in the background into the inner space 
of the center. 


In “Me 2,” a large wood relief sculpture by 
Hejl, a 3-D pattern is created by using painted 
paper clips that have been unfolded and glued 
on the surface in addition to the wood panels, 
some of.which are covered in gold leaf. The 
use of incongruous metallic materials and vivid 
colors makes an energetic statement about the 
artist’s vision of himself. 


Other interesting work in the show includes 
two small black and white prints by Sally Moluf. 
The closeups of ‘‘Elephant”’ and ‘‘White Tiger’ 
take subjects that are often represented in 
cliches and interprets them in a different way. 


' Also in quieter tones are the well-crafted sto- 
neware forms of Bruce VanOsdel. Demonstrat- 
ing a high degree of technical skill, the potter 
combines a covered jar that has a cube-shaped 
base and a wheel-thrown lid. The raised slip 
decoration on another covered jar shows a con- 
fident handling of decorative line. 


More of VanOsdel’s pots can be seen outside 
the art department offices on the second floor 
of Arts and Sciences Hall. 


The student exhibit is sponsored by the Ber- 
tha Mengedoht Hatz Memorial Foundation, 
which enables cash awards to be offered to 
many of the student artists. 


The show continues through Nov. 25, and 
the gallery is open Monday through Friday from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Other student art work can 
be viewed in the student gallery, a room ad- 


jacent to the main gallery. 
—BETH IRWIN 
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_ Monitoring the temperatures of zoo animals is important. So 
important, in fact, that UNO senior Larry Kopiasz has designed 
a “one-of-a-kind” computer to accomplish the task. 

Kopiasz’s computer monitors the body temperature of large 
animals at the Henry Doorly Zoo, using sensors implanted in 

| the abdominal cavities of animals. The sensors, which are the 
size of flashlight batteries, transmit tones to a receiver. 

The amount of time between tones varies according to the 
body temperature of the animal. Kopiasz’s computer converts 
the time between tones into temperature, which allows for ac- 
curate monitoring of the animals. 

At the beginning of the project, 12 animals were monitored. 
The computer eventually is intended for use with all of the large 

' ZOO animals. : 


An electrical engineering technology major, Kopiasz con- 
structed the computer for his senior project. 

He originally proposed the project in Dec: mber of 1980 and 
it was approved by a faculty committee. 

“T had to choose a project where I could apply everything 
I've learned in the program,” Kopiasz said. In addition, Kopiasz 
said he had an interest in the project before he was a senior. 
He has worked at the zoo since 1974 and is currently a super- 
visor on the zoo’s railway. 


He said he learned a lot from building the computer, adding 
that he chose to do it because nothing like it was commercially 
available. 


The computer, which cost $700 to construct, has been com- 
pleted and Kopiasz said he is finishing up the remaining paper- Something new ... Henry Doorly Zoo director Dr. Lee Simmons and UNO senior Larry Kopiasz display the computer Kopiasz 


work necessary to complete the project. invented. 


UNO student designs ‘one-of-a-kind’ computer forzoo 
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Tim Fitzgerald 


ATTENTION 
CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 
AND PRE- 
ENGINEERING 

— . MAJORS 


Departmental 
Preregistration 
November 14 
thru 23. 


See your advisor. 
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Y% block north of 


70th & Dodge. 
$160 month 
Private room 
Ample Parking 
556-6444 


IMMIGRATION 
LAWYER 
Stanley A. Krieger 


478 Aquila Court Bidg. 
w 1615 Howard St. 

; Omaha, Nebraska 68102 
s 402-346-2266 


% Member, 
. _ American Immigration 
* Lawyers Association 
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: Joslyn Film 
3 Classics 
presents 


‘The Last Wave’’ 
directed by 
Peter Weir 

starring 
Richard Chamberlain 
Sun., Nov. 13, 2 p.m. 


$3.00 single admission 
$2.50 students with I.D. 
and Joslyn members 


This film series is 
supported in part by a 
grant from the Nebraska 
Art Council 
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PARTY WITH THE RED TONIGHT. 


KILLIAN’S RED 
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2200 Dodge Street/Omaha, 


Nebraska 68 102/402-342-3300 é aia ee | 
nite eae (©1983 Adolph Coors Company, Golden Colorado 80401: A Brewer of Fine Quality Beers Since 1873. 
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Comment 
Crude 


A few years ago, one of our national magazines published a 
story about the American Civil Liberties Union and its partic- 
ipation in obscenity cases. 

The reporter overheard an ACLU supporter at a cocktail 
party remark that it wasn’t like the old days, 

The old days, he said, were spent defending artists like James 


Joyce and D.H. Lawrence, whose book publishers were trying tional attention for tapes he has concerning John DeLorean’s 
alleged involvement in cocaine trafficking. 


to get controversial works like ‘‘Ulysses’”’ and ‘Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover’’ distributed in the U.S. 

Now, the ACLU had been reduced to defending “‘shitheads”’ 
like Harry Reems, star of ‘‘Deep Throat.” It was depressing, 
he concluded. 

The reason we bring up this little anecdote is that Larry Flynt, 
publisher of Hustler magazine, is in the news again. 

Since he was shot a few years ago, Flynt has gone through 
a couple of phases. The first was porn king-turned-born again 
Christian. That was laughable enough. Now he has gained na- 


Marines should leave Beirut now 


The writer is director of his own engineering consulting firm and chair- 
man of the board of HON Industries. 


By C. MAXWELL STANLEY 

Why should the Marines stay in Lebanon in the role of “pea- 
cekeepers”’ in the aftermath of the violent massacre of more 
than 220 in Beirut? Isn’t this an ideal time to replace the mul- 
tinational’ force (MNF) with a United Nations peacekeeping 
force? 

Currently, a cease-fire exists among the several quarreling 
factions comprising Lebanon. Their representatives, meeting in 
Geneva, are attempting to talk rather than shoot their way to 
a resolution. A U.N. peacekeeping force consisting of contin- 
gents from non-aligned nations would be eminently qualified to 
contribute to the maintenance of the cease-fire. 

To be effective, any peacekeeping force must be viewed-as 
neutral by. the combatants. In Lebanon, the United States is 
viewed as anything but neutral. 

The Arab world looks upon the U.S. as pro-Israel and pro 
Christian Phalangist. The inclusion in the MNF of contingents 
from France and Italy didn’t do enough to develop an image of 
neutrality. 

Moreover, the mission of the MNF was structured to support 
the Christian government of President Gemayel. Thus, to the 
Druze, Shi’ite Muslims, and other diverse elements which have 
feuded bloodily for many years, the MNF appears far less than 
neutral. | bet 

Additionally, the fleet of the U.S. Navy, including the battle- 
ship New Jersey, aircraft carriers, and supporting vessels off 
shore create a warlike rather than pacific image. Once the Navy 
began to shell the mountain-based Druze, our role as peace- 
keeper began to deteriorate into one of combatant. 
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The U.N., if authorized by the Security Council, could quickly 
field a peacekeeping force to supplement the 50 United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization observers already on the scene. 
Additional U.N. forces could be quickly removed from the in- 


terim force in southern Lebanon. 


A question can be raised as to why a U.N. peacekeeping force 
was not originally deployed. Despite the efforts of several na- 
tions and a willingness of U.N. officials in July 1982 to mobilize 
a peacekeeping force, the United States — acting in support 
of Israel — insisted upon the deployment of the MNF. 


The records of June-August 1982 leading up to the deploy- 
ment reveal that had the U.S. been able to resist Israeli urgings 
and favor a U.N. force, such a force would have been authorized 
by the Security Council and accepted by the Lebanese govern- 
ment. This unfortunate resistance even required on one occasion 
a veto of a Security Council resolution calling for a cease-fire 
policed by U.N. peacekeeping forces. 


The events of 1982 are past; now a new opportunity for the 
United States to extricate itself from Lebanon and enhance the 
prospects for a peaceful settlement exists. Replacing the MNF 


with U.N. forces would contribute to the establishment of peace, 


enhance the possibility of stabilizing Lebanon, and avoid the 
possibility of superpower confrontation. 


One lesson to be learned from the Beirut disaster is that in 
the Middle East and elsewhere, the United States should make 
greater use of the potential of the United Nations. We live ina 
very troubled, but intensely interdependent world which we 
cannot and should not police. Our government should face up 
to these facts and support the multilateral capabilities of the 
U.N. to enhance international peace and security. 


Flynt was at the Supreme Court the other day, and unleashed 
a stream of obscenities at Chief Justice Warren Burger, who 
promptly and rightly threw him out of court and cited him for 
contempt. 

We defend Flynt’s right to publish Hustler. It gags us, but 
we do. The First Amendment is for everybody. But we consider 
his behavior at the Supreme Court to be reflective of the kind 
of people who subscribe to his magazine — vile, crude, sexist. 

Indeed, it’s not like the old days. 
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Psychiatry discovers homeless 
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ATASTROPH 


By COLMAN McCARTHY 
Washington — By mid-afternoon at Rachel's 
House, full capacity had been reached. To this 


‘shelter for homeless women in a destitute 


neighborhood halfway between the White 
House and the Capitol, between 35 and 40 
women had come, as they do every day, to find 
relief from their exile in the streets as the un- 
wanted and unseen. 


At Rachel’s, which is directed by a tireless 
Catholic sister who keeps the three-story house 
as clean and quite as a bishop’s rectory, the 
women have a kitchen for meals, showers for 


_ bathing, and a living room for resting. 


Now, for the first time, they have a new 
blessing: the services of a psychiatrist. 


Every other Wednesday afternoon, a psychi- 
atrist volunteers his time and skills to women 
whose mental illnesses range from severe schiz- 
ophrenia to ordinary depression. 


The arrival of the doctor at Rachel’s coin- 
cides with a new — and overdue — awareness 
in American psychiatry that big-city streets 
have become the nation’s largest mental wards. 
The image of the homeless as drunken sots lost 
to alcoholism has been replaced by the reality 
that large numbers of those wandering through 
public spaces are mentally ill. 


In response to this, the American Psychiatric 
Association formed a task force last month to 
study the homeless and their needs. The study- 
ing shouldn’t be hard. Church groups, for whom 
service to the outcast poor is the essence of 
religion, have opened shelters in all the large 
cities, and more and more of the small ones. 


The shelter providers have all the facts and 
insights the American Psychiatric Association 
will ever need, beginning with the observation 
that it shouldn’t have taken this long for the 


doctors to get involved. 


That’s been the pattern. Every year as win- 
ter approaches, a different group seems to open 
its eyes to discover homelessness. This season, 
it’s psychiatry. Last year, it was Congress, 
which held hearings on homelessness for the 
first time since the Depression. The year before 
that, the media saw it as a news story that 
human beings were freezing to death in the 
streets. 

Psychiatry has been close to the tragedy 


from the start. In the 1960s, when mental pa- 
tients in state hospitals were released either to 


their families or community aftercare pro- 


grams, the idea was sound. Those who were 
not chronically ill and whose chances for re- 
covery appeared to be good were the first wave. 


But state legislatures, seeing the money 
saved by the releases, called for more deinsti- 
tutionalization. The second and third waves 
were poor risks to be “‘re-socialized.” They 
were dumped, not released. 


The results are now in. The followup care 
system has collapsed. The September issue of 
‘Hospital and Community Psychiatry” reports 
that ‘in New York state the funds that sup- 
ported patients in state hospitals were not re- 
channeled to support them in the community. 


“The New York State Office of Mental 
Health spent $4.5 billion from 1978 to 1982 
on its hospitals. During this same period, the 
state spent only $540 million on community- 
based services. This disparity exists despite a 
70 percent decline in the state hospital popu- 
lation since 1965.” 


At Rachel’s House the other afternoon, the 
psychiatrist asked two of his patients permis- 
sion for me to sit in to observe the therapy. 
They agreed. One was a young woman with 
schizophrenia and three past admissions to hos- 
pitals. The other was a former nurse who had 
been on the streets for several years. 


The psychiatrist did not deal in the dark mys- 
teries of psychoanalysis. The basics would do: 
a few life history questions, listening patiently 
when the answers rambled. At the end of each 
session, he told them what drugs they needed 
and reached into his bag for the pills and bottles 
to put them in. 


The women were grateful for-the attention. 
When the former nurse said she was having 
trouble getting her Social Security chéck, the 
psychiatrist phoned the director of her over- 
night shelter to see what could be done. He 
later said that for the homeless, the frustration 
of dealing with the bureaucracy is often one 
more shove into craziness. 


I asked the psychiatrist what motivated him 
to care for what are seemingly the most hope- 
less of patients. “It’s what I know how to do,” 
he said simply. “‘And it’s not as hopeless as you 
might think.” 


The desperation is elsewhere — that it is 
only the rarest of the nation’s 28,500 psychi- 
atrists who are reaching out to the homeless. 
To ask the sanest question, why isn’t it routine? ” 

“1983 The Washington Post Company 
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Neo-liberalism searches for new answers 


By MORTON KONDRACKE 
_ New York — Well, there is a neo-liberal 
movement, and we proved it last month by at- 
tracting more than 300 people to a conference 
near Washington. But it is a political movement 
with problems. 

One minor problem is that the founder of the 
movement doesn’t like its name anymore. He 
is Charles Peters, editor of The Washington 
Monthly magazine and a former Peace Corps 
official under President Kennedy. 

Peters coined the term “‘neo-liberal’’ in 1979 
and defined it, too. ‘If neoconservatives are 
liberals who took a critical look at liberalism 
and decided to become conservatives,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘we are liberals who took the same look 
and decided to retain our goals but abandon 
some of our prejudices. 

“We still believe in liberty and justice and a 
fair chance for all, in mercy for the afflicted and 
help for the down and out. But we no longer 
automatically favor unions and big government 
or oppose the military and big business. Indeed, 
in our search for solutions that work, we have 
come to distrust all automatic responses, liberal 
or conservative.”’ 

That is still more or less what neo-liberalism 
is all about: an attempt to wed the traditional 
values of liberalism, including compassion for 
the poor and a belief that. government has an 
important role in improving life in America, 
with the new realities of the 1980s and 1990s 
— the lack of resources, the need to make hard 
choices, the fact that the U.S. economy is in 
transition from emphasis on heavy industry to 
the microchip era. 


Peters wants to abandon the term ‘“‘neo-lib- 
eralism’’ because it is a flag which, when raised, 
no one will salute. He advanced the suggestion 
‘We Do Our Part,” but frankly that sounds 
more like the motto of a service club or scout 
troop than a movement which wants to elect a 
president someday. 


Neo-liberals favor less 
planning and more 
government effort to 

create individual — 
opportunity — through 
education and job 
training, for example. 


“Do Our Part’’ does mean something for 
neo-liberals, though. It conveys the sense of 
responsibility we feel for the welfare of the 
community, not just ourselves, and the sense 
that Americans should be expected to perform 
service to their country. 

Neo-liberals are big on voluntarism — in- 
volvement of private groups in education, for 
example — and most favor a draft in which all 
groups in society, not just the minorities and 
the poor, would face the risk of service. 


One major surprise to come out of the con- 


ference, held in Reston, Va., was the extent to > 


which neo-liberals believe in free enterprise 
economics. 

The economic gurus of the neo-liberal move- 
ment used to be Lester Thurow and Robert 
Reich, who are advocates of a so-called ‘‘in- 
dustrial policy,” but in Reston the crowds gath- 
ered more around Mancur Olson of the 
University of Maryland, author of the new 
book, “‘The Rise and Decline of Nations.” 

Olson’s primary thesis is that you can’t tell 
whether an economy will work well or not on 
the basis of its right wing (pro-business) or left 
wing (pro-labor) tendencies, but on the extent 
to which it favors special interests and allows 
them to set the rules that put their welfare 
ahead of that of other citizens. 

Olson was referring both to large corpora- 
tions, which want to set prices and limit com- 
petition, and unions, which want to set wage 
rates in excess of productivity gains. ~ 

If government policy is going to favor one 
group over another, Olson said, it would be best 
to favor the poor. They produce less, so that 
limits on their incentive will not significantly 
reduce the output of society. 

“Aiding the muscular people or the brain 
people — the blue collar workers or the profes- 
sionals,’ he said, “impairs the muscles and 
nerves of the system.” 

The other hero of the gathering was Donald 
Burr, president of People Express, the non- 
union, non-bureaucratic airline in which all em- 
ployees except pilots do any work that needs 
to be done — from cleaning up to selling tickets 


— in order that fares can be set at a fraction 
of those at other airlines. 

Judging by what was said at the conference, | 
entrepreneurship, productivity and economic . 
growth have become more important themes 
to neo-liberals than “‘industrial policy,’’ which 
has been taken up by old-fashioned liberal Dem- 
ocrats and turned into heavy government plan- 
ning of the economy. 

Neo-liberals favor less planning and more 
government effort to create individual oppor- 
tunity — through education and job retraining, 
for example. 

Because American politics tends to be based 
on interest groups — Republicans favoring big 
business and Democrats, the unions — it’s hard 
to see how neo-liberalism can break through. 
Sen. Gary Hart once promised to be the first 
neo-liberal presidential candidate, but he has 
reverted to standard liberal courting of such 
groups as the nuclear freeze movement and 
feminists. 

Neo-liberals have other problems. They have 
a military policy — one of less waste — but 
no foreign policy to attach it to: Peters favors 
the nuclear freeze, others sound isolationist, 
and some (myself included) believe that de- 
mocracy should be promoted in the world, and 
defended. 

There will have to be debates within neo- 
liberalism about this and other matters, but it 
is a movement that exists because this is an 
era with new problems that old liberalism can- 
not solve. If someone has a better name for it, 
please write. 

“1983 United Feature Syndicate 
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So, you don’t know the half of it unless you read the local 
daily? There’s probably some truth in that. Of course, most of 
us who read the local daily sti// don’t know the half of it. Even 
if you read The New York Times or The Washington Post, you’re 
lucky if you know thrée-fourths of it. 

What I want to know the half of, and what never will be 
revealed, is this: what exactly did the World-Herald’s ad agency 
do to those poor souls in the aforementioned advertisement for 
Omaha’s only newspaper? 

You've seen these unfortunate people. It’s obvious that they 
have experienced more pain than most people, except perhaps 
for political prisoners of particularly regressive dictatorships, (I 
haven't seen the television ads, but if they suffer even half as 
much as they appear to on the printed page, perhaps it’s just 
as well.) 

Oh, there have been rumors, and Amnesty International is 
said to be looking into the case. But when men and women 
attempting to earn a living are forced to humiliate themselves 
in public for the sake of selling newspapers, someone should 
speak out. 


O.C.S. CAN HELP 
YOU BRING OUT THE 
LEADER IN YOU. 


Army Officer Candidate School 
(O.C.S.) is a 14-week challenge that 
will make you dig deep inside yourself 
for mental and physical toughness. 

It isnt easy. But you'll discover 
whats inside you. You'll know you have 
what it takes to lead. Youll come out 
a trim, fit commissioned officer in the 
Army, teady to exercise leadership 
skills civilian companies put a pre- 
mium on. 

If you're about to get your degree 
and you re looking for the right chal- 
lenge, look into O.C:S. 

Call Career Placement Serv- 
ices at 554-2333 for an ap- 
pointment with Captain 
Edward Dyck. 


ARMY. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 


O 


What peculiar forms of torture have been inflicted? Some have 
said the Herald used conventional methods such as electric cattle 
prods and bamboo underneath the fingernails to get the desired 
facial expressions. Possibly, but that shows a decided lack of 
imagination, even for our local daily. 


No, I'm afraid that even more fiendish methods may have 
been put into play. Methods as horrible as — dare I suggest it 
— forcing the models to read the evening World-Herald edi- 
tortal page. An editorial page featuring Patrick Buchanan, Wil- 
liam F. Buckley and letters from Big Red fans complaining 
because Tom Osborne doesn’t let the Huskers run up the score 
enough. 


Not terrible enough? Well, how about locking the models in 
a room with nothing to read but World-Herald coverage of Ne- 
braska football for the last 25 years? After a week of overblown 
adjectives, front-page color photos of Nebraska victories, and 
stories claiming that it’s Nebraska’s God-given right to go toa 
bowl game every year, most people would be ready to give more 
than their name, rank and serial number. 


Maybe reading nothing but Big Red coverage is your idea of 
fun. That’s all right. There’s one last possible torture the Herald 
might have used to bring fear into the hearts of its models. 


It is enough to make the strongest person crumble. This is 
so truly awful, so disgusting, I can hardly bring myself to type 
the words. Yet, if the people are to be informed, I must. 

Ak-Sar-Ben coronation. Even the most cynical person shud- 
ders at those words. 

Now, imagine reading all 89 years of the chronicles of Quivira. 
That’s right, 89 years of stories about Omaha’s rich playing 
dress-up while everyone else is just trying to get on with life. 
Eighty-nine years of tottering old corporate heads and young 
debutauntes playing make-believe. In other words, a fate worse 
than death. | 

If any of those. methods were used on the people in those 
ads, it’s no wonder they look as though they’ve been through 
hell. 

On the other hand, it may prove something else. Some people 
will do anything to get into the paper. 


Applications for the position of 


GATEWAY 
EDITOR 


for the spring semester are now 
available in Annex 17. 


Applicants should be familiar with guidelines for the student press 
adopted by the UNO Board of Regents. 

(Copies available upon request.) 
For applications or more information, contact Rosalie at 
The Gateway, 554-2470, or stop by Annex 17. 
Completed applications and letters of reference must be 


submitted by 4 p.m., Nov. 28. 


All applicants must attend the Student Publications Com- 
mittee meeting, Friday, Dec. 2, 11:30 a.m., Board Room, 


MBSC 3rd floor. 
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Friday — Sunday: / ) MATTHEW’S PUB (a 


BOZAK INTRODUCES 


and Ladies Night 


MORRISSEY : Every Wednesday 
> ALL DRINKS % PRICE 


Be sure not to “‘pass’’ your last 


chance tomorrow night to k 4 
“catch’’ Maverick Football as they [MATTHEW'S] 


take on their last opponent; the ee 
Mankato State Mavericks. PN Zu) 


$05 a2 
SOUTH 72ND S* 


A GREAT BAR... 
A GREAT EXPERIENCE 


Tonight — Sunday 


MAN'S BAND THE COMPLETE 
(formerly CRASH LANDING) | 
Next ‘Week VIDEO EXPERIENCE 
Tues.—Thurs. Wednesday: 25¢ DRAWS 
$1 Pitchers, 50¢ DRINKS 
LAST C HANCE Game time: y Thursday: FREE Admission 
Fri.—Sun. 7:30 p.m. <= =F ¥ with valid college ID — 


Al Caniglia Field live music featuring 


THE RUMBLES 
Friday: 2-fers 8-10 p.m. 
Saturday: LADIES NITE — 
FREE ADMISSION and 
free BEER for ladies ‘til 
9 p.m. 


HIT-N-RUN 


FAC — Live music Disco 
Ranch « 25¢ draws * 75¢ 
bar drinks 4:30-7:30 p.m. 
Every Wed.: 
HUMP NIGHT: 
$2 pitchers * 50¢ draws 
TWO BANDS 


_ 3:30 p.m.-6;30 p.m., M-F 
“FREE NACHOS” and 
75¢ BAR DRINKS 


CHUCK BECKLER 
~ 8 p.m. — 12:30 p.m. (singer, 
pianist, songwriter) Tues-Sat. 


Tonight and Tomorrow 


OASIS 


1522 3rd St. 
Council 


DEPOT 


and LOUNGE 
} SPECIALS : Bluffs 
THE LOOSE MON — BIG SCREEN FOOTBALL 
TUES — ~ DRINK MENU 1/2 PRICE 
WED — STUDENT I.D. NITE: 2-FERS 
BROTHERS THURS — “FOOT BEER” ONLY 75¢ meeoens 
SAT BIG SCREEN FOOTBALL e 9° 
Sunday & HAPPY HOUR PRICES : $ 
In Concert SUN 75¢ draws Noon-6 p.m. ° §3 
: ° 
Southwest Entrance 000000000000 
THE PHONES Regency Fashion Ct. 
| 397-0732 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
CLU 


50¢ draws, $1 ‘‘well’’ drinks 


DANCE WITH 
MR HEAD 


$4 cover, 
Open bar 8-close 


RANCH BOWL 


ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 
1606 S. 72nd 
Friday & Saturday 
Two rooms — Two bands 


THE FIRM 
and from Lincoin: WEB, 


Matt’s Pub now open — 10 ft. video every night 
Ladies Night every Wednesday 


OTTOCOOOIO QOQVQQQVQVQVVVQVVOVVOVOVUOUUUUOO 


7301 Farnam, Omaha 


THE 203 BAS COME OF AGE 
srerorerererererererere® 
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Live music on stage every 
Friday and Saturday night! 


This week: 


THE FRENETICS 


7529 Dodge 
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Mon-Thurs: 2-fers, 4-7 p.m. 
MONDAY NITE FOOTBALL 
Big Screen TV — 25¢ tacos 
Wed: LADIES NITE 
25¢ draws, 50¢ drinks 
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2-fers all night 
Fri-Sat: 
LIVE MUSIC 


BACK BEATS 
40th & Farnam, Food all day oo ; 
& & Anderson's 
Cattle Company 
presents: 
. the old Riv has a new look 


Omaha’s HOT Lounge 
Live Entertainment Tuesday — Saturday 


Friday & Saturday 
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© 
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©)| Every Tuesday: 25¢ draws; GREAS g 
Ss glee LIVE WIRE 
©) Every Thursday: Live Entertainment : BAND 
d two f | 
& driaks tor the adie Lumpy” S : Tuesday - ee Bn a : 
; 6:30-close — College I.D. — $1. rinks 
e oe BRED) REY International Dell Wednesday - Party Night : 
© : OF Soup & Sandwich Specials oe ea eRe ces 
© AOLLYWOO)D Weekdays 11 a.m. - 2 p.m. 6:30-close — All Ladies drinks $1.00 
© or & Mon. Night Football, Big Screen TV 4115 Leavenworth Stuart Anderabiis Callie Company 
_ 36th & Farnam 341-1417 10865 West Dodge Rd. — 330-3890 
© 
© 
c Chapreningss) 
© eae “DRINKING & DANCING AT 99th & Q” 
pitchers | 
4 | MUSIC WILD WILLIE’S NITE 
©) Big Screen TV Wellnostings (and eneenae bg ds!) 
493-5099 $2 pitchers and continuing every Sunday until the party ends 
© 12016 Blondo , Omaha, NE. 68164 oe In celebration of 10 years . . . back where &_ 
©} Friday-Saturday +f ‘e when it all began 
= os ae PBI SKID ROE & JOHNNY O 
Me ae : ‘ ce 57 oo 2-fers WARPENINISS) 
+ "Ou Den lt on are Thru Sat... hapeer RM 7@) 
& ‘Catfish the D.J.”" on Tuesdays ... 99th Q ST. 
ca 
© 
© eee ee i CHICAGO 
‘6 ix p- 
© A NEW NAME FOR ROCK-N-ROLL K ; | BAR | 
© FEATURING : —_Z Nate ware 
3 LIVE MUSIC a 
© Appearing Tuesday thru Saturday Friday & Saturday 
© Friday & @ ‘HEART BRAKE” D 
C ay SHADES 
4 saturd Tues.-Thurs. | | 
© No Cover 
© and | AN D | 
FREE BEER 
O O 8 p.m. ’til??? | 
©) BR THER 16th & Ave. O Council Bluffs DANGER 
© | 15 blocks North of Broadway 
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| Maggie B 8 


Maple Heights - 108 Maple - Lower Level 
15% Discount 
on all hair services. 


ren rg Now $29 19 


Includes designer haircut 


493-2005 
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WESTWOOD PRODUCTIONS 
PRESENTS 


GEORGE 
CARLIN 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19th 
- BPM /ORPHEUM 
RESERVED SEATS $12.75* & $10.25* 


We come to you! 


OIL — FILTER — LUBE service 
$14.95 WITH THIS AD 
(expires 12-31-83) 
Phone 895-6782 
AUT — OIL — MOBILE INC. 
Gift certificates available 
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i MEDICAL 
| § SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


The United States Air 
8 4 Force currently has a 
# ia timited number of four 
a year Medical School 
B Scholarships available. If 
you have been selected 
for entry by an American 
* Medical or Osteopathy 
School, then you may be 
a fy eligible. 
§ In addition to tuition, 
M books, lab fees and small 
a equipment, the recipi- 
=e @ ents receive more than 
B & $550 per month and an 
h i Opportunity for Air Force 
f & post-graduate courses. 


Seahee 


Capt. Cordell Bullis 
402/221-4319 


Call Collect 
| American Cancer 
5\) U Society. 
2,000,060: people 
FORGE i [ fighting cancer. 
A great woy of life y ; 


Fage 8 


THANKS TO YOUR 
ADVICe I DIDN'T 
GET THAT JOB... 


Old orchestra gets new director 


Changes planned for UNO symphony 


By PAULA THOMPSON 

Steve Hobson, the new director of orchestral activities at 
UNO, recently announced the formation of the UNO Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Although the name is new, the idea of a UNO symphony 
orchestra is not. A group formerly named the Town and Gown 
Orchestra has been performing on campus for several years. 

The Town and Gown Orchestra was comprised of UNO stu- 
dents and musicians from the Omaha area. The composition of 
the UNO Symphony Orchestra will be the same. Hobson said 
there are about 25 UNO students and 50 townspeople in the 
group this semester. 

Hobson, who came to UNO in August, said he wanted the 
orchestra to be “tied more to the university.” © 

Hobson also plans to build the solidity and cohesiveness of 
the group. “I plan to pick literature that will stretch their abil- 
ities and challenge them, but not beyond their ability to play 
well,” he said. 

There will be some notable changes, according to Hobson. 
“A new director brings different things to the organization — 
different literature, expectations, concepts on how the orchestra 
should sound and tonal qualities,’ said Hobson. 


YOUR BSN 
IS WORTH AN 


IN THE ARMY. 


Your BSN means you're a professional nurse. In the 


Army, it also means you're an Officer. You start as a full- 
fledged member of our medical team. Call your local 
Army Nurse Corps Recruiter. Or stop by. 
Staff Sergeant Jerry McCracken 
311 So. 72nd St., Omaha, NE 68132 
Phone 397-8869 


BE ALLYOUS 


DID YOU TELL THEM 


YOU WOULDNT SETTLE 
FOR ANYTHING Less 
THAN $75,000 AYEARP WHAT 


THEY SAID THEY 
DIDN'T NeEeD A 
PIZZA DELIVGRY 
PERSON THAT BAD. 


Hobson, a violinist with a master’s degree in music from Mich- 
igan State, wants to enhance the orchestra’s string program. 
“The strings are the heart of any orchestra,” he said. 

Another goal is to attract more people to perform with the 
orchestra. 

‘I’m sure there are students out there who are not aware of 
the organization,” said Hobson. ‘‘And I know there are string 
players on campus who are not music majors who are eligible 
to play.’ 

Auditions are held in the fall for potential orchestra players, 
and the ensemble practices on Monday nights for about two and 
a half hours. They perform four or five shows a year. 

The debut performance of the UNO symphony was earlier 
this month at a Diamond Jubilee Concert. Its next performance 
is scheduled for Sunday, Dec. 11, at 8 p.m. in the Performing 
Arts Center. The symphony also will perform at the Dec. 22 
commencement ceremony. 

Besides conducting UNO’s orchestra, Hobson directs the 
Omaha Youth Symphony and the Omaha Youth Philharmonic. 

Hobson, who spent the past 12 years teaching music in the 
public schools system of Traverse City, Mich., also plans to form 
a string quartet next semester to perform around the university 
and in the community. 


Prepare For: JIAN., 1984 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends a 


aap CLASSES : 
: FORMING } 
ne Be NOW 


Educational Center FOR INFO CALL: 
TEST PREPARATION 391-2333 i 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 
hecisuniees tnek Other Contans 8424 W. Center Rd. 


For In . 
in More Than 105 Major US Cities & Abroad ‘ 
& Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 . 


Santa found some of his 
best ideas in last year's 
Gateway Gift Guide. For 
original ideas on gift 
giving, special holiday 
recipes and much more, 
watch for the , 


at 554-2470. 


THE GATEWAY 


GATEWAY 
GIFT GUIDE 


A special three-color pull-out section of the Wednesday, Dec. 7, issue. 
*To reserve space; or for more information on advertising rates, contact the Gateway 


DEADLINES: PROOF: Wed., Nov. 23; NO PROOF: Thurs., Dec. 1 
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Employers will soon be filling their holiday 
staffing needs, according to Ann Kelleher, su- 
pervisor of Student Part-Time Employment. 
Qualified UNO students will fill temporary part- 
time and full-time seasonal positions — from 
Santas and stockroom help to other personnel. 
Student applicants are interviewed. If you’re 
looking to list a job or to fill one, call 554-2885. 


A crime stopper 
_ “Rape: Protecting Yourself against Sexual 
Assault” will be the topic of a seminar given 
by Mary Larsen, coordinator of the YMCA’s 
Women Against Violence Program. It will be 
held Monday, Nov. 14, from 11:30 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. in the Student Center Dodge Room, 
and includes a film on the prevention of rape 
and what steps must be taken in case a rape 
occurs. Call 554-2248 for further information. 


. AIDS benefit 

The UNO Gay and Lesbian Student Organ- 
ization will show the movie ‘‘Berserk’’ Nov. 17 
at 8 p.m. in the Eppley Auditorium. Admission 
is $2 per person. Proceeds go to AIDS research 
and community service projects. 


Yoo can too 

The American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities is again offering a number of 
scholarships for study in Taiwan to undergrad- 
uates for the 1984-85 academic year. The 
scholarships are offered to students wishing to 
begin Chinese language study or improve it. To 
apply for the scholarships, which cover tuition 
and miscellaneous fees, see Sally Ware in Arts 
and Science Hall, room 311, by Wednesday, 
Nov. 30, or call 554-2376. 


Count on it 

The American Society of Women Account- 
ants will meet Wednesday, Nov. 16, at Johnny’s 
Cafe, 4702 So. 27th St., beginning at 5:30 with 
a social. Dinner follows at 6 p.m. and the busi- 
ness meeting will start at 7 p.m. Gary Deems 
of St. Joseph Hospital’s Occupational Health 
Department will speak on “‘Fitness in the Work- 
place.” For reservations, contact Janet’ Hra- 
bovsky at 554-2122. 


The theatah 
The University Socialist Association will 
- present speaker Doug Patterson on the subject 
of ‘People’s Theatre and People’s Culture’’ on 
Wednesday, Nov. 16, from 11:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
in the Student Center Crimson Room. 


Get healthy 
“Sports, Fitness and Health for Our Special 
Citizens: Building Better Programs and Models 
of Support’ will be presented by Dr. Julian 
Stein Monday, Nov. 14, from 7:30 to 9 p.m. in 


What’s Next 


HPER room 102 as part of the Fitness Center 
Lecture Series. Stein has generated interest in 
and concern for the handicapped, ill and dis- 
abled throughout the country. He is a professor 
of physical education at George Mason Uni- 
versity in Fairfax, Va. 


... or else punt 
Ready for final exams? Learn tips for effec- 
tive test preparation and strategies for im- 
proving your performance on exams at the 
College Survival Seminar ‘“Test-Taking Skills” 
Wednesday or Thursday, Nov. 16-17, from 1 to 
2 p.m. in the Student Center Council Room 


Get their money 
The deadline for graduate students applying 
for a Regents Tuition Waiver has been extended 
to Thursday, Dec. 1. If interested, apply in the 
Graduate Studies and Research Office in the 
Eppley Administration Building, room 204. 


Lee’s buddy 

Douglas Fraser, former president of the 
United Auto Workers, will speak at UNO’s 
Academy, Business and Community (ABC) 
Breakfast at 7:30 a.m. Tuesday, Nov. 15, at the 
Holiday Hall Conference Center, 69th and 
Grover Sts. Fraser, also a member of the 
Chrysler board of directors, will discuss labor 
issues. Tickets for the ABC breakfast are $5 
and are available through the College of Con- 
tinuing Studies, 554-2391. 


Board talk 


The Muslim Student Organization will meet 


today at 3 p.m. in the Student Center Gallery | 


Room to discuss the Qur’anic material on the 
MSO bulletin board (located on the second floor 
of the Student Center). 


Getting old 
A research symposium, ‘‘Perspectives on the 
Interaction of Aging and Memory,” will be held 
tomorrow from 9 to 11:30 a.m. in CBA audi- 
torium A. Free and open to the public, contact 
Tom Lorsbach at 554-2201 with questions. 


Only connect 
The Writer’s Workshop will present a poetry 
reading Friday, Nov. 18, at 8 p.m. in the Studio 
Theater, Arts and Sciences Hall room 214. The 
featured poets are Donovan Welch, professor 
of English at Kearny State College, and Arthur 
Homer, poet-in-residence at the workshop. 


What’s Next is a weekly feature. Infor- 
mation for publication should. be in The 
Gateway office by 1 p.m. the preceding 
Friday. Due to space limitations, priority 
is given to timely announcements by cam- 
pus organizations. 


What comes to mind when you think of the 
National Organization for Women? . . . Equal 
pay for equal work? . . . Reproductive rights? 
. .. Consciousness-raising groups? ... Image 
of women in the media? N.O.W. members 
come from all walks of life and many different 
political backgrounds. What they do have in 
common is the desire for women to share full 
and equal participation in society with men. 
Call 449-1880 for more information. 

Omaha N.O.W., Box 3312, Omaha, NE 68108 


NATIONAL 


ORGANIZATION 
FOR WOMEN 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEBRASKA 
AT OMAHA 


STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT 
WORKS FOR YOU!!! 


DO YOU NEED 
LEGAL ADVICE? 


The Student Legal Assistance Service can provide you with 
help now. 

Come into the Student Government Office and make an 
appointment, MBSC RROOM 134 or Telephone EX 2620 on 
campus. 

PLEASE NOTE: Those students that have had a UPFF re- 
fund will not be able to use this service. 


Director: Dr. Frank Forbes 
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YOUR STUDENT LOAN 
is just a call away 


PACKERS 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


has student representatives on. 
campus to answer all your 
questions about 


GUARANTEED 
STUDENT LOANS 


Packers National Bank 
24th & L 
731-4900 | 

Tammy Castle — 
390-9239 | 


PNB 


PACKERS NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FDIC 


3 _ 


COMINGSOON. 


wIRTES VOR y r 


et 


college 
news- 


paper. 


DON'T MISS IT! 
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Buda ready to talk title as UNO tries for NCC crown 


By ERIC OLSON 

The UNO Mavericks play for at least a share 
of the North Central Conference football title 
tomorrow night at Al Caniglia Field against 
Mankato State. 

UNO and North Dakota State are tied for 
first place with 7-1 conference records. A State 
loss to St. Cloud State tomorrow and a UNO 
win would give the Mavs the championship. 

UNO head coach Sandy Buda ended his si- 
lence regarding the Mavs’ chances for their 
first NCC championship. ‘‘Now is the time to 
talk about the title. This is the championship 
game week,’ he said. 

Buda said sharing the title with North Dakota 
State would be as good as winning it outright. 
Being on top of the standings would be a major 
accomplishment, since UNO was picked to fin- 
ish from fourth to sixth place by the news media 
in pre-season polls. 

“It doesn’t take anything away to be co- 
champs,’ said Buda. “If anything, North Da- 
kota State might feel a little embarrassed be- 
cause we beat them, and they were picked to 
win the thing.” 


The Gateway is 
dedicating this game 
to the memory of Al 

Caniglia, whose 

bronze bust is still 
missing. What more 
incentive could there 
be? 


Still, UNO must first beat Mankato to win 
the conference. Mankato is a much different 
team now than when UNO racked up 566 yards 
in total offense in its 55-7 win last year. 

“This isn’t the same Mankato as last year,” 
said Buda. ‘“They remind me a lot of us last 
year. They finished strong after being out of it 
early.’’ UNO won four of its last five games last 
year to finish 6-5. 

Mankato, also nicknamed the Mavericks, is 
3-5 in conference play and 4-6 overall. Even 
though it has a losing record, Mankato enters 
tomorrow night’s game with three wins in its 
last four outings. Three of the Maverick losses 
were by a total of seven points. 

But Mankato isn’t coming to town to play 
the spoiler’s role in UNO’s quest for the title. 

“‘We don’t want to stop them from going to 
the playoffs or from accomplishing any of their 
goals. If we win, I think the kids will have a 
little self-respect. The best team will win the 
conference,’ said Mankato head coach Dan 
Runkle. . 

Mankato’s late-season success has come as 
the result of a maturing young team aided by 
four seniors. 


© and beer 


@ COCKTAIL HOURS: 4-7 p.m. daily 
‘(free hors d'oeuvres) © 


& Lunch Served 


Mon.-Fri. — 11 - 2:30 p.m. 


Ken Jarecke 


Victory in their grasp ... Mark Gurley, holding the football aloft after a successful two-point conversion against Northern Colorado two 
weeks ago, seems to symbolize the football team’s season-long fight to win UNO’s first NCC title. 


“We have played well enough to win, but we 
just didn’t get into the end zone. Maturity is 
the key. The kids have kept plugging away,” 
Runkle said. 

Mankato relies heavily on the running game 
in its offense, which has averaged 31 points in 
the last four games. Against South Dakota 
State last week, two Mankato backs rushed for 
more than 100 yards each. 

Fullback David Beyer goes into the UNO 
game with a three-game string of 100-plus yard 
performances. He also leads the team.in rushing 
for the season with 794 yards and 10. touch- 
downs. | 

“Dave is an exceptional back. It is unusual 
to have a fullback lead us in rushing with all 
the running he does up the middle,” said Run- 
kle. | 

Mankato also boasts wide receiver Dave 
Robb, who is only one catch shy of tying the 
school record for pass receptions in a season. 
Runkle said Robb catches’a lot of passes be- 
cause opponents tend to key too much on the 
running game and leave him open. 


©0000000 00 @, 
BOGEY’S LOUNGE oe 


®After the game, stop in® 
© for a BOGEY BURGER © 


8313 W. 


Center Rd. 


Here’s Lookin’ at 


You, Kid! 


THANK YOU FOR CARING 


INTERESTED IN 
LAW SCHOOL? 


Creighton University 
School of Law 


will have a 
representative 
on campus 

Wednesday, Nov. 16 


For information, contact 
Career Placement Services 
Eppley Building, Room 111 

554-2333 


Mankato’s defense is in the middle-of-the- 
pack among conference teams, giving up an av- 
erage of 357 yards per game and 22.7 points. 

“Our defense can make big plays and bad 
plays,’ said Runkle. ‘‘Last year we weren’t any 
good and the defense had to stay on the field 
too long. That leaves room for error.” 

Although UNO has a conference champion- 
ship at stake tomorrow night, more than that 
is on the line. The Mavs are vying for a playoff 


berth and a tie for the school record for regular - 


ig wins, nine. | 
he 1954 Omaha University Indians won 10 
games, including a 10-6 victory over Eastern 
Kentucky in the Tangerine Bowl. 

“With everything that’s riding tomorrow 
night, I’d be very surprised if our players aren’t 
ready to play. But that doesn’t mean we will 
win,” said Buda. 

The chance for the playoffs still exists be- 
cause four top 10 teams battle each other to- 
morrow. UNO is not rated in this week’s poll, 
but did receive some votes. 

Barring post-season play, 17 players will end 


Donate Blood. 


py Ort Pr Pailin Bo eat beatin ctl SD th Sl St =e e ee G24 2002s 


Earn extra spending money. 
Earn even more money for 
GROUP DONATIONS 


Students: Bring in this ad 


HYLAND PLASMA 


Open M-F, 6:30 a.m. - 3:45 p.m. 
For information & appointments, 


their college careers at UNO tomorrow night. 

The seniors are: Carroll Allberry, Doug Ay- 
ers, Larry Barnett, Mark Brummer, Tim Carl- 
son, Kirk Hutton, Joe Mancuso, Jerry 
McDonald, Don McKee, Phil Montandon, Jeff 
Nannen, Bill Patterson, Mark Pettit, Phil 
Schack, Randy Schaefer, John Sorensen, and 
Clark Toner. 


North Central Conference 
UNO 
North Dakota State 
South Dakota 
Augustana 
St. Cloud State 
South Dakota State 
North Dakota 
Northern Colorado 
Mankato State 
Morningside 


RPWwWWWhRARONN 
NNO PR wee 


eee’ 


PLASMA 
DONORS 
NEEDED! 


for an extra $5 


CENTER 
20th & Burt 


HYLAND 


Call 344-4350. 


5 SPOS HSS VV BWVBWAWSWTWSFD BV BVWTVVWVWIT3T8F383G33323ODSt **s:222 


American 
Red Cross 


We'll Help. Will You? . 


Pege 10 
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Nationally ranked volleyball team ‘ready’ for NCC titie 


The UNO volleyball team, ranked sixth in Division II with a 
record of 38-5, is the favorite to win its first North Central 
Conference championship. 

The Lady. Mavs compete in Fargo, N.D., today for the con- 
ference tournament and begin play at 6 p.m. against the winner 
of the North Dakota-South Dakota State match. 


‘So far we've failed to get an NCC championship banner 
hanging in the Fieldhouse and it’s about time we finally put one 
there,’ said UNO coach Janice Kruger. 


UNO is seeded first in the tournament by virtue of its cham- 
pionship in the round robin conference tournament earlier this 
season. The No. 2 seed in the tournament, and the team which 
figures to give the Lady Mavs the most difficulty, is North 
Dakota State. 


Kruger said North Dakota State has an advantage because 
the tournament will be played on its home court. 

A check with UNO assistant sports information director Ernie 
May revealed that North Dakota State went 24 matches without 
a defeat at home before a loss to UNO earlier this season. UNO 
also defeated North Dakota State in three other meetings this 
year. 

“I feel we have a psychological edge over them because of 
those victories, but they always rally and play us strong,” said 
Kruger. 

‘The winner of the NCC tournament automatically qualifies 
for a berth in the NCAA Division II regional tournament Dec. 
2-3! Kruger said the tournament championship could be more 
important to North Dakota State because it might not be con- 


sidered for an at-large bid while UNO would be considered be; 
cause of its national ranking and overall record. 

UNO senior setter and all-time assist leader, Wendy Melcher, 
said team members ‘“‘haven’t really talked that much about the 


tournament, but we’d like to win it to bring back that first 


banner.” 

Kruger said her team will be ready for the tournament after 
tuning up by winning the UNO invitational last weekend. ‘“‘Other 
than the common aches and pains of a long season, we haven’t 
had any major injuries,’ Kruger said. 

The team has been given more days off from practice as the 
season begins’to wind down “‘because they need the rest,’’ said 
Kruger. But the coach is just being cautious. “I don’t think they’li 
let down mentally. We’re ready,” she said. 


Rigatuso, Melcher named athletes of year at UNO 


By KEVIN COLE 

It came as a surprise to Mark Rigatuso. Wendy Melcher was 
shocked. Neither said they had been thinking about being named 
UNO athletes of the year. 

Tonight, at the annual Hall of Fame Alumni Banquet in the 
Student Center, the efforts of these athletes and other out- 
standing contributions to UNO athletics will be recognized. 

In addition to the awards to Melcher and Rigatuso, former 
athletic stars Bob Mackie and Gerald Allen and women’s athletic 
director Connie Claussen will be inducted into the Hall of Fame. 

This is the second consecutive year Rigatuso has received 
the award. He is only the second UNO athlete to repeat as the 
award winner. The other two-time recipient was women’s bas- 
ketball star Niece Jochims. Rigatuso was unaware he’d been 
selected for the award until informed by The Gateway Tuesday. 

“IT wasn’t even thinking about it. It’s such an honor, with all 
of the great athletes we have here at UNO,” Rigatuso said. 

His athletic credentials are impressive. While wrestling for 
UNO he became the school’s only NCAA Division I All-Amer- 
ican. The 207-pound heavyweight was the national Division II 


Classifieds 


Business ads: minimum charge, 
$2.50 per insertion. UNO stu- 
dents, faculty and staff: $1.25 per 
insertion for non-business adver- 
tising. Ad size: 150 key strokes or 
5 lines with margin set at 30 
spaces. $.50 each additional line. 
Lost & Found ads pertaining to 
UNO are free. PRE-PAYMENTS 
REQUIRED FOR ALL ADS. Dead- 
lines: noon Friday for Wednesday’s 
issue; noon Monday for Friday’s is- 
sue. 


LOST & FOUND: 

FOR ITEMS LOST AT UNO, con- 
tact Campus Security, EAB 100, ext. 
2648. Turned-in items can be claimed 
by a description and proper identifica- 


FREE KITTEN. 3-month-old male 
kitten needs a home. ALL BLACK 


November 11, 1983 


with short fur. Call after 6 p.m., 345- 
2638. 


FATHERLESS BOYS AND 
GIRLS need a volunteer Big Brother 
or Big Sister for friendship 3 to 4 hours 
a week. Call Ronald Troy at 339-9720. 


FOR SALE: 

IS IT TRUE YOU CAN BUY 
JEEPS for $44 through the U.S. gov- 
ernment? Get the facts today! Call 
(312) 742-1142, ext. 3151-A. 


HELP WANTED: 

OVERSEAS JOBS — Summer/ 
year-round. Europe, S. Amer., Aus- 
tralia, Asia. All fields. $500-$1,200 
monthly. Free info. Write JC, Box 52- 
NE2, Corona Del Mar, CA 92625. 


REGIONAL & LOCAL REPS 
wanted to distribute posters on college 
campuses. Part-time or more work. 
Requires no sales. Commission plus 
piece work. Average earnings $6 per 


champion during his junior and senior years and won three 
straight NCC titles. 

The honor that meant the most to Rigatuso, though, was his 
selection last summer to receive an NCAA post-graduate schol- 
arship. He was one of only 25 athletes chosen and one of only 
seven Division II athletes to be selected. 

“The post-graduate scholarship is going to help me the most 
because otherwise I don’t know if I’d been able to go to school 
right away after graduation,’ said Rigatuso. 

As a business major, Rigatuso was a three-time all-academic 
team selection and has a 3.04 grade point average. He will 
graduate in January and use the scholarship to work on a mas- 
ter’s degree at UNO. Presently, with his athletic eligibility ex- 
pired, Rigatuso works with the wrestling squad as an assistant 
coach. ; 

Melcher is unable to attend tonight’s ceremonies because the 
UNO volleyball team for which she plays is attempting to win 
its first NCC title in Fargo, N.D. Her parents will accept the 
award for her. | 

During her four years on the volleyball team, Melcher has 


hour. Contact: American Passage, 500 
Third Avenue West, Seattle, WA, 
98119. 800-426-2836. 


SERVICES: 

PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
SERVICES: typing/word processing 
for students & staff. Located 74th & 
Pacific (7400 Building — Suite 116) 
397-0309. 


RESEARCH PAPERS! 306-page 
catalog — 15,278 topics! Rush $2 to 
RESEARCH, 11322 Idaho, #206M, 
Los Angeles, CA, 90025. (213) 477- 
8226. 


TYPING — Free pickpup and de- 
livery on campus with a minimum of 10 
pages. Located in Millard. Lloyd’s Typ- 
ing Service. 895-3686. 


FORTUNE 500 COMPANY has 
just released the ultimate weight con- 
trol program. New one-step diet. In- 
expensive, easy, clinically tested 
nutritious, and guaranteed. Call Ken 
Mason at 328-2422. 


virtually rewritten the assist records. She now holds every re- 
cord for assists at UNO. To date, her total number of set assists 
stands at 3,027. 

Last year, Melcher set the season record for assists with 
1,360, a figure she has a chance of surpassing this season. 

To put those figures in perspective, 1,000 set assists is con- 
sidered a good career record for most volleyball setters. But 
Melcher downplays her records. 

“A lot of my assists came last year because I was the only 
setter on the team,” she said. 

As she completes her athletic eligibility, Melcher said she’s 
sad it’s finally over. “‘I’m really proud to have played here. Every- 
body’s been great — the coaches, players and the whole athletic 
department.”’ 

Three supporters of UNO’s athletic department will also be 
honored at tonight’s banquet. Lee Sapp will receive the. Mav- 
erick Club’s Man of the Year award, Marvin C. Kelley will be 
given the UNO Lady Mav Distinguished Person of the Year 
Award, and Jack Diesing will receive a special citation for his 
support through the College World Series committee. 


Purchase a basket luncheon 
this week, and your drink is 
‘‘on the house.’’ 


SCHOHOCHOSESSOSOSSOSSS ECOUPONS SSCS OSECEEEEE 
Receive a FREE medium drink when you purchase a basket ¢ 
luncheon in the Donut Hole. Offer valid through November 


15; coupon must accompany order. 
@eeee@eeoeoeoea eo eoeoeosceeoeeoeeoeaeoeeeeedaeoeneoezeoeoeoedeoe eee © @ 
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oth Annual 5000 meter (3.7 miles) 
CAMPUS RECREATION TURKEY TROT 


Saturday, November 12, 10 a.m. in Elmwood Park 
Entry fee is $4.($5 day of the race) 


ce 


Open to all UNO students, faculty, staff, and guests 


74th & Pacific 
399-8860 


THE GATEWAY 


Participants receive a T-shirt 
Awards given to 1st place finishers in five age 
categories : 
Registration: 9-9:45 a.m. 11/12/83 at the 
brick picnic shelter 
Entry forms available in HPER 100. For more 
information call 554-2539 
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Don't turn out the lights . . . the party isn’t over yet 


By ERIC LINDWALL 

One thing is sure after last weeks’ games in college and pro- 
fessinal football: It’s never over until the final gun. 

The Florida Gators led Georgia all the way into the fourth 
quarter before the Bulldogs drove for the game-winning touch- 
down. Although Florida outplayed the Dogs, Georgia came away 
with an important victory in its quest for a fourth straight Sugar 
Bowl appearance. — 


College : 

Auburn at Georgia. Both these teams won last week. Au- 
burn beat Maryland while Georgia slipped past Florida. Can 
Georgia come up with another big game? Not here. Georgia will 
lose to Auburn Saturday much to the credit of War Eagle running 
back Bo Jackson, one of the top runners in the South. Auburn 
24-21. 

Notre Dame at Penn State. Notre Dame rarely loses two 
in a row and should bounce back from last week’s loss to Pitts- 
burgh. Joe Paterno should be given credit for taking a mediocre 
team and turning it into a respectable one in just a couple of 


months. However, Penn State will have to play perfect ball to 
get past Notre Dame. Irish 21-16. 

Texas Tech at SMU. Texas Tech has played good football 
in the past couple of weeks but faces too much talent in Southern 
Methodist. SMU’s defense is its strong point, giving up an av- 
erage of 11 points per game. That’s bad news for Texas Tech, 
which has an inconsistent offense. SMU all the way, 28-3. 

Other college predictions this week: Oklahoma 37, Colorado 
7; North Carolina 24, Virginia 10; Iowa 24, Michigan State 6; 
Florida 17, Kentucky 6; Clemson 21, Maryland 14; Washington 
24, USC 20; 

Arizona State 42, Oregon State 13; Illinois 24, Indiana 7; 
Boston College 21, Syracuse 6; Texas 35, TCU 7; LSU 21, 
Mississippi 6; Michigan 33, Minnesota 10; Missouri 24, Okla- 
homa State 20; Nebraska 62, Kansas 17; and in Division II, 
UNO 28, Mankato State 14. 


NFL 
Sunday’s top game is Green Bay at Minnesota. Minnesota 
is 6-5 atop the NFC Central Division, one game ahead of the 


Pack and the Detroit Lions. Green Bay has been very incon- 
sistent but can win when needed. This week, give the edge to 
Green Bay over an ailing Minnesota team with a third-string 
quarterback. Green Bay 34-24. 

Dallas at San Diego. Dallas gives up points every week but 
stills finds a way to win. The Chargers give up more points and 
have trouble scoring with quarterback Dan Fouts on the bench 
with an injury. Dallas will get the win in yet another televised 
performance. Dallas 27-17. 

Washington at New York Giants. The Giants have a good 
defense but can’t seem to score at the crucial times. Washington 
proved its power last week with a 45-7 drubbing of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. The Redskins may be tested for awhile by the Giant 
defense. Washington 34-14. 

Other NFL games shape up this way: Detroit 24, Houston 
14; Cleveland 28, Tampa Bay 10; Chicago 17, Philadelphia 14: 
Kansas City 21, Cincinnati 20; Seattle 24, St. Louis 13; Miami 
17, New England 12; Pittsburgh 24, Baltimore 6; L.A. Rams 
27, Atlanta 24; San Francisco 24, New Orleans 23; and this 
week’s upset special, Buffalo 21, N.Y. Jets 17. 


STORE WIDE | 


ANNIVERSARY | 


the BIGGEST sale in 
our 17 year history 


STARTS TODAY 


... you don’t want to miss it 


wwe Post as* Nickel 
AT BOTH LOCATIONS 


333 N. 72nd 


~ 


132nd & Center 
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